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THE EDITOR 



William Morris 
the pre-Raph- 
aelites and 
Medievalism 



The art movement called pre-Raphaelitism began in England in 
the 1840's around Rossetti, and included in the first group Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Holman Hunt and Sir John Everett Millais. 

The second group was, conspicuously, Rossetti again, Swinburne, 
Burne-Jones and William Morris. 

Ford Maddox Brown was the real leader of the movement, and it 
was he who gave art instruction to Rossetti. 

The fundamental idea was this, in the words of Maddox Brown: 
"Art was perishing from the systematic generalization of form, and 
could only be saved by the converse, i. e., by a minute study of indi- 
vidual features." It was based on the Gothic school of Baron Wap- 
pers at Antwerp, and the primitives, pre-Raphaelites (the Gothics) 
of Italy. They called it realistic art! 

Across the channel the Barbizon school, the 1830's, were fighting 
the conventional classicists by breadth of form and realism, perhaps 
better called naturalism, with the result that the Barbizon school has 
had, by its intimacy with real nature, real problems, real painting and 
drawing, a vital influence throughout the world of art, while the 
affected, conventionalized, theoretical, sentimentalized art of the pre- 
Raphaelites has only influenced certain stratas in England and has a 
following through lovers of its literature rather than its art. While in 
a sense the pre-Raphaelite movement was an English one, it had 
nothing to do or to say to a living Englishman. It worked over 
legends and borrowed a style of expression that had been dead for 
centuries and closed its eyes to the problems that . might touch the 
people. It was a cult like the classic art of David and his school in 
France, and did not appeal to the masses to whom, according to 
Maddox Brown, was its mission. He said: "In his heart was a 
vague but ardent longing to see art in England taking a great social 
place, the place of daily bread instead of a mere sweetmeat reserved 
for the rich man's table." Compare Burne-Jones' with the peasant, 
Jean Francois Millet, and you will see in a moment how far this 
mission was fulfilled. 

Probably no body of men had greater general culture than these 
pre-Raphaelites, except, in the one very important field for painters, 
a technical knowledge of painting. Had art done nothing or learned 
nothing since Botticelli? Was the power of drawing and composition 
of Michael Angelo nothing? Were Titian and the Venetians merely 
players in color? . Was John Constable, in their own green fields, tell- 
ing lies about cloud and tree and stream? A thousand times, No! 

The impossible proportions of the figures in Burne-Jones' pictures,, 
the forced and borrowed poses, the arbitrary color and the medieval 
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sentiment will never be the corner-stone of a great art. The sanity 
and health of Angelo will be our model for all time. 

Now Morris was a friend of Burne-Jones all his life, was a fellow 
student at Oxford, went with him to study with Rossetti, and later had 
him do all his figures and furnish him with designs. So it is fair to 
say that Burne-Jones was intimately connected with Morris' art. For- 
tunately Morris was a designer and craftsman, and decoration, rather 
than picture-making, furnished, him a field of varied activity. He — 
Morris — was a bulwark, a giant for good taste, for better taste in 
England, and it is patent to any one that his influence has been very 
conspicuous. 

His medievalism was in the spirit more than in the letter, and he 
opened up a vast field for activity in all branches of the arts and 
crafts. In doing this he did a noble work, and a work that will con- 
tinue to develop through many arts and crafts societies. Through 
his connection with art workers and art problems he came to his 
position of a Socialist, through art and its needs, not through the 
usual channels of political economy and kindred lines. 

In another country we have the reformer Tolstoi preaching com- 
munism in art. His keynote is, that all great art can be understood 
by the masses because of the human element in it. There seems to 
me to be a great gulf fixed between the art of the pre-Raphaelites and 
his, because one feels certain that the art of Rossetti, the paintings of 
Burne-Jones and the borders and decorations in the books of Morris 
have no universal appeal. This book-making of Morris brings us to 
one of his main achievements. He has improved the making of 
books, but it appears to me that a book in black letter with medieval 
borders and initials has little place in the everyday life of the com- 
mon person. The virtue of his work resides in the standards he has 
set, and when they are brought down to the daily life of common, 
busy people of the nineteenth century by others his work will find a 
fuller usefulness and power. 

Rossetti was the leader. We will say nothing of him as a poet. 
Others better fitted can do that. But as an artist and a leader in 
pictorial expression he is very much overrated. Without good draw- 
ing, color, or brush work, without living types or genuine healthy 
modern sentiment, it is difficult to see how his work can stand the 
attack of judicious criticism. His art, as well as all the rest of the 
circle, was literary, and the mere mention of one name will shatter it 
to fragments as real pictorial art. I mean Whistler. Their art wished 
to express every detail, his none; their color must be positive and 
primitive, his refined and in perfect value and tone. Whistler belongs 
to the nineteenth and twentieth century: the art of the pre-Raphaelites 
is a misfit and antedates the fifteenth. The pendulum swings to both 
extremes, and we feel the mean the safest region. But if we remained 
in the mean, the average, we would never swing at all. 
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Morris 
the Worker 



Its Meaning to 
America 



Morris was a great man, a great thinker, and better than all, a 
great worker. His influence will live, not because it was medieval, 
but because it was inspired by a vital spark that wished to make 
everything beautiful and make the creator of it a self-respecting, 
independent member of society. 

Pre-Raphaelitism was borrowed, and will die; the spirit that ani- 
mated the Gothic worker to make things beautiful will live, and unlim- 
ited gratitude is due the man who inspired others with this splendid 
idea — William Morris. 

This movement was decidedly English and insular. It could 
never have developed under our skies and our boundless horizons. 
The poetry of this movement is based on legend and fairy tale; ours 
rings with no uncertain sound for freedom and truth. Walt Whitman 
alone can put to rout the whole group. His word rings true, is of the 
soil, is native, sanguine and original. 

What does all this art movement mean to America? It means that 
William Morris alone descended from the clouds of romanticism to 
put into practical, utilitarian form the charms and value of Beauty. 
This was work enough for one man to have done. We must see that 
he did not live in vain. Let us gird on the armor and attack the 
thousand-headed monster of Ugliness that crowds us at every turn. 
If we cannot all of us be William Morrises, let us be his disciples for 
better taste, fight ugliness with beauty, and thus reap a share of the 
reward that was so sweet to him. 



